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OTHERS SEE 


Rev. Daniel Jenkins, a well known Free Church 
minister, has recently written a book in which he 
attempts to outline the principles that govern Churches 
of the Congregational faith and order. In the course of 
this thoughtful and interesting attempt to summarize 
present day trends of opinion within this fellowship of 
Churches, Unitarians are mentioned. Mr. Jenkins writes 


of mankind ever upward and onward.” This i 
can be understood easily when we think of the back- 
ground against which it was set. The Victorian era was 
a period of great i 
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A Significant Avowal 
in other words—that we are concerned with re- 
becomes an end 
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y science invention; move- Z 
ments in social reform came to birth. It was a time, too, ns 
of comparative peace. There were wars, but nothing like e 
as follows: ‘ t is i y occasic 1Z ly 12 ongregauona- the large scale conflicts which the twentieth century. has £ 
lists have gone so far as some modern Unitarians in experienced. In all this there was much to confirm a o 
virtually declaring their faith to be, not in Christ, but in belief in progress. "4 
religious freedom and in showing more interest in pro- hand: the with: te 
claiming their freedom in inquiry and their right to constant upheavals and turmoil, its two wars, its ; 
“a follow their consciences wherever they may lead them, bitter experience of highly organized tyrannies, has com- % 
than in stating the conclusion to which that exercise has pelled a great deal of re-thinking on this issue. Uni- ’ 
led them.” tarians have not been hesitant to their con- * 
It is a comment that interests us. It serves to wy 
strengthen Mr. Jenkins’ conviction that one of the weak- f 
nesses of the Ecumenical movement is that people know % 
is obviously not conversant wi contemporary : 
Unitarian belief that 
and others urged. A 
tarian witness is recognition we musi to i 
Several years ago a commission of our ministers devoted z= 
valuable time studying matters of faith and belief. The : 
results of their deep consideration are to be found in a . 
two volume A Free Religious Faith. More 
“= ness to study the implications of a free religious 
faith. The small book Men and Women in Society con- ; 
tains the main conclusions to which they came. | 
7 _ Of course, neither of these documents represents the situation. ie 
than Mr. of | 
ciples will be accepted unanimously ——s + 
of opinion within our ranks. They represent a sincere Se 
attempt to discover th | | 
t at no time hi ) ital a means to an e | 
refrain from setting down ff — sions to which the principle to the that it makes us a 
q For inst ace, nim of the 1 
Sone 


By afraid fo f to their beliefs is either t 
| afraid upto ther 
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. Sooner or later, those who are persuaded that there 

is a‘middle way between the two extremes of “fundamentalists” 

idm and no religion at all, have to answer the question “ By 
‘at ” 

published under the title of Authority and F 
ical Problems Religious Belief* in the 
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_ jintegrity to accept an obligation of belief which he is not sup- 
posed to take seriously.” 


_ . be expected from one who has come to be regarded as an ex- 


_ enshrined in the 
lieve Py or the negative assertion ‘I disbelieve P,’ or the 
_ Whichever he asserts, he has so far fettered himself that he is 

He also suggests—dquite rightly—that there is no gain in re- 


placing a true assertion m 
made more recently. He argues too—again very convincingly— 


ae right to themselves—would be bound to condemn those 


be taken serious! y. This, however, as Dr. Théuless 86. rightly 
States, only serves to increase the difficulties of the honest 
enquirer; who “ feels it to be an offence against his intellectual 


. | With this and with much.else that Dr. Thouless has to say, | 
Unitaridns will be in whole-hearted agreement. But as might 


pert in clear thinking, he is by'no means an uncritical supporter 
of the liberal position and he demolishes some of our favourite 
notions very neatly. He shows for example'the essential fallacy 
ined i familiar phrase “ fettered by out-worn creeds.” 
“ A man may make,” he writes, “ the positive assertion “I be- 


stic assertion ‘1 do not know whether P is true or false. 
not then free to make either of the other assertions about P.” 
centuries ago by a false assertion — 


that it is impossible to exclude from religious belief, the con- 
cept of heresy. Even a completely liberal church, he says— 
one which permitted its members to believe. exactly what 


insisted on teaching that some particular dogma was 
essential for salvation. He also suggests that while toleration 
should be encouraged and heresy permitted, “ heresiarchs,” i.c., 
those who teach heresy, can and should be excluded from 
positions of authority in the Church. Taken out of its context, 
this may sound surprisingly authoritarian, but Dr. Thouless 
argues his case very convincingly. It must be remembered, of 
course, that a good deal turns on what one considers to be 
. Dr. Thouless states quite emphatically that he is con- 
vinced that the Church has been tragically wrong in making 
correctness of belief the goal of religion. The true Christian 
goal, he says, is best summed up in the two Great Command- 
ments quoted by Jesus—and it is gratifying indeed to find such 
a fundamental Unitarian principle so warmly defended. We 
should also be grateful to Dr. Thouiess for drawing our atten- 


i 


often regarded as dhs 
but of neo-orthodoxy. 


But Dr. Thouless does not make the mistake of neglecting 
the doctrinal formulation of religious belief. What 
has to say on the subject of creeds, is particularly interesting. 


He likens a creed to a ma ing which can help a man 
to reach his goal, but which should never be as the 
goal itself. He de this of the map at some length 
and with great skill. It is one that we should do well to 

very carefully. We are notoriously muddle-headed on the sub- 
ject of creeds, and one sometimes wonders whether we do not 
— our cause by advertising our faith as a “ religion with- 
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ectuals Primarily cOncernec With the study of religion and 
to misundefstand 
munity. It is vital to us that we meet week by week in the 
freedom of the truth. We say-so in an avowal of faith. In 
many cases this is included inthe rules of local congrega- : 
tions. But something else is also declared. And this some- 
thing else is ng om It is this which ‘our Congregational 
writer arid ‘Other critics shotiid note. We affirm that we 
meet “in the Spirit of Jesus and in the Freedom of the 
Truth.” “In the Spirit of Jesus” has priority of mention. 
Our faith may not be rooted “In Christ” in the 
manner that orthodox Christians accept this phrase. We 
cannot accept the historic formula which declares that 
Jesus Christ is both Lord, God.and Saviour... But inability 
to accept the theological interpretation thade by some 
| Christian people in no way weakeris our allegiance to the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus Christ. It in no way invalidates 
our’ elaim that we are striving to be his disciples. The test 
of discipleship is to ‘be found in the striving to do his will, 
the endeavour to follow his teaching, in the acceptance of 
the pattern for living which he gave to humankind. Mr. 
Jenkins might usefully study our hymn book. It has hap- 
pened often that the singers of song express our beliefs 
with greater clarity than theologians who argue and present 
‘As fot our concern with religious freedom. This is 
| something, surely, about which we need not be ashamed 
- nér-evén be taken to task. Channing, a century ago, stressed 
in ‘téligion ‘go hahd in hand. Much happens in our world 
now to suggest that this truth needs to be kept vividly 
Unitarians Christians may never falter. : 
AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 
By A. J. Long 
the most persistent problems of religious belief is 
witich centres around the concept of authority. As 
tiedjar relevance for those who the liberal position in 
' : lity, and the only creed to which one is entitled to 
) object, is a creed that is fixed and unaltered. In the words of 
; G.BS., our aim should always be “to clean up the heavily- 
guless explains that he accepts the Dive 
| . Cithols: tradition as handed down in te Church of England, we must see fo it that our maps are accurate and up-to-date. 
2 | but he does not regard his Church as means i It is in fact at this particular point that | 
Christianit it dificult for the modern man to accept avery simple ereed—such as that 
is now amed that, at any rate the Articles, need not athority to decide (e.g. matters of scientific or historic trath 


To these three, Dr. Thouless would add a fourth ry : 
Orthodox Non-Essential Beliefs—beliefs which the Church 
teaches to be true, but to which members are not required to 
assent, He would make this category a very large one, and 
would include in it such doctrines as the Virgin Birth and 
physical Resurrection of Jesus. This is an ingenious suggestion, 
which would certainly make “honest men” of the Anglican 
Modernists. But it is doubtful how far it would induce the 
exiles to return to the fold. How. many of us would really feel 
at home in.a Church which permitted us to reject the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, but which nevertheless insisted that this 
icular doctrine was in fact true? One cannot but feel that 

. Thouless’s solution is too closely linked with his very 
dubious assertion that metaphysical speculations about the 


nature of the Trinity or of Christ’s divinity are futile and can 


lead to no real knowledge. , 

But we must not quarrel unnecessarily. On all essential 
matters Dr. Thouless is clearly on our side. He is convinced 
that intellectual exploration is a vital necessity for religious 
faith. “ Belief in God,” he says, is “ neither an insight into a 
necessity of thought nor an emotional decision without rational 
foundation, but an act of faith whose rational foundation is a 
judgment based on a consideration of all the available 
evidence.” Authority and Freedom is a notable contribution to 
the cause of straight religious thinking, and as such, it should 
be read and thoroughly digested by us all. 


* Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d. — 


THE UNESCAPABLE QUESTION 
By G. D. Sempill — 


TEVER else may be said of Dr. Billy Graham’s evan- 


gelistic mission to Greater London, it has shown that 
interest in religion is not far below the surface of our people's 


It is therefore pertinent to examine dispassionately one 
condition which is essential to any signi and lasting 
revival of attendance at church. 


of 


the 


because it is to be feared in this life—is the hell of their 


given them. The benefits it bestows may be only materiak a 
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To healthy sinners living in this adventurous scientific 
there is no appeal in the promise of what has been deaictbed os 


“an undiluted respectability throughout,eternity.” And to men 


who have heard of Dachau or who knew what “brain-washing” 
means the terrors of cn not what they were. 
Priests of most religions, not exc g Christianity, have found 
the hell of primitive theologies an extremely useful weapon for 


enhancing their power, but it is a weapon which loses its 
when used against men for whom the only hell to be 


There is not manifest to-day any very wild desire 
from this life, but there is strong desire to have here 
complete social justice. It is largely forgotten how 
Churches have done to bring about such social justice 
sently obtains; and what is remembered by the churchless i 
way in which the Church opposed the abolition of the 
trade and industrial reform. So for all practical purposes 
the majority of our population now worship is not the’ 
God but the State. And it is not nothing which the State 


will possibly not satisfy them for long, but at least it i 
life that they accrue. m 


Church, if she is to fill her pews, requires to do so, toe. 

this put too great a strain upon the Church? That Jesys 
divine as well as human can be demonstrated to our 
generation most convincingly by pointing, not to his 
working of miracles or even to his resurrection, but to 
that he has done more than any other to get God's 
established, not in heaven where, presumably, it is 

of course, but on earth where, without question, it 
of some difficulty. The more thoughtful of the 


ite 


created by God, to be something from which men ine t 


It can be objected, of course, that it should not be for the 
Church, custodian, as she claims to be, of “ revealed” 


cause they wanted to hear it. Is that not why she 
ven to those who could look on earth for no rewards for 
2? Aclaim for infallibility is not easy for a Church 


to sustain which persecuted Copernicus and has had 
way before every advance which scientific knowledge 
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ict between good 
theology—if we are 
intellectually unten- 
ows 
personality nore apt to produce 
self-righteousness pride rather 
than humility and than tenderness of heart. 
Great good has 
the “ unco guid ” 
days 
test 
or less love 


Sa 


pe 
‘ch’s 
has 
is 
a 
: Jaily lives. That the emotionally less stable should have beer it hard to credit that, believing God to be the creator, sustainer 4 
influenced by his meetings was to be expected, but it is evident and ruler of all thi he at the same time believed of 
on more than they have had their interest aroused and their ae, BS 
opes 
unescapable question is : Do we accept life as it is, as it demands of those she seeks to teach: it should be for the 
as a perpetual conflict, that is, between good and evil, between But it would not be the first time in her history that the * 
Church has taught what her hearers wanted to hear and be- 
: fen reject instead of accepti 4 
i ion to i o ing ite 
regarded. constantly ignored or forgotten t- 1 
as on as is or anyone 7 
of acute spiritual insight. * 
Deplorably little as is known with historical accuracy It is reported that in the U.S.A. churches are EE : 
about the life of Jesus, it sometimes seems attended than are here, and an 
much for many people. Much more to their a 
that is unlike that ever walked | 
human—that when God spoke to him it was accept and not reject life as it is, here and o 
It is moreover fair to ude from what is 
than to saints and had more to do with this earth than 4 
Karl Marx co sidered that all religi is but a means 
spread even farther than . 
him either, 


4 
if 
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What Is Civilization ? 


who happened to be staying with me, whether he agreed with 
my definition of civilization, as being, practically, the art of 


living together. He said that he did not agree, and that he | 


, ght that in order that the “ living together ” should rise to 
the dignity of a civilization it attain a certain level of culture. 
He referred to Maritain’s definition : “In the sense in which 
I understand it, a civilization is deserving of the name only if 
it is a culture, a truly human and therefore mainly intellectual, 
moral and spiritual development-taking the word ‘ spiritual ’ 
-in its widest acceptation.” It seems to me, however, that a 
community that has mastered the art of living together has 
necessarily reached a fair degree of culture; and that, more- 
over, to insist that the quality of culture be added in order to 
justify the art of living together passing as a civilization, is 
equivalent to. denying the name of house to a small cottage, 


_ simply because it is devoid of the decoration and other 


amenities one finds in a mansion. 

I have just been reading a very interesting life of Thomas 
Jefferson, the third president of the United States. One of the 
things that impressed me most was the fine civilization in which 
he lived, although, owing to the fact that the country was cut up 
by navigable rivers, the biggest town he saw before, at the age 
of 23, he went to Philadelphia, was the town of Williamsburg, 
the colonial capital, which did not contain more than 300 
houses. The gracious living in which most of the planters 
ind was, no doubt, apt to hide the fact that it was built 
ofi 'a foundation of slave labour, but it was a community into 
which much of the enlightenment of the 18th century had pene- 
trated. Jefferson at the University, for example, had learned 
from the study of the English philosopher, Bolingbroke, to 
apply to the Bible and theology the same tests as one would 
apply to secular history and scientific hypotheses. A century 
later, in Victorian Oxford, was published the famous Essays 
and Reviews, in one of which Dr. Jowett urged that the Bible 
should be criticized according to the same criteria as appli 
to any other book; but his life was made so uncomfortable on 
that account that he decided to leave the church, and to devote 


Rivals to Cholmondeley _ 
[7 may not be very relevant to the theme with which I began, 
but the life of Thomas Jefferson which I have been reading 


” 


that his family life is carried on amid unpleasant “ scen 
caused simply by his resentment at his wife’s demand that he 
apply more of his income to meeting family needs. It was my 
first acquaintance with a case of gambling on that scale, and 
it has prompted me to much thinking on the subject. 

At present Parliament is putting through a Pools Betting 
Bill, which will, I think, be a disappointment to many. What 
poy struck me was the passing of Clause 10, which 

galized ready money pool betting carried on by post. As 

one member pointed out, the clause would encourage football 

l betting; and instead of being a investors’ charter, 

it would become a pool promoters’ . It was not the 

ony of the House to encourage betting. Pools as a result of 
such a clause were placed in an advantageous position. One | 

might, of course, question whether legislation can deal effec- 

tively with gambling on the scale on which it exists to-day, but 

it is a far more serious matter when Parliament gives en- 
couragement to definite forms of gambling. 
| Commentator. 

IT OCCURRED TO ME 

By Mariel Hilton 
ministers and their wives have dreamed, especially 
‘Sin their younger days, of the kind of church they would 
like to help bring into being. The times and prevailing con- 
ditions unfortunately take away some of the lustre from those 


Much of the day before was in preparing the church 
for the exhibition for there is no ball 


The day itself dawned with blue skies, and we breathed 2 
for the Maidstone ion i 


| 
reams, but now and again something happens and the shine 
appears again. Such an occasion occurred recently when the 

.. Hastings church held a two-man art exhibition—the minister 
| | and a friend being the artists. The project had caused much 
q work on the part of the artists themselves—there was the 

he framing, selecting, the printing of the tickets and invitations to 

; be sent, not only to local people but to those in neighbouring | 

| churches. 

my part it = = I like 
itself to hold such functions within its walls, for art, music, 
poetry and drama are all part of religion. 

During the hanging of the pictures ready for the following 
himself to more secular studies. It is an extraordinary proo day a contingent from one of our northern churches came for 
of the slowness with which grind the mills of God, that to-day, a pre-view as they had to return home on the actual day of the 

| nearly two centuries after Jefferson studied at Williamsburg, exhibition, and their appreciation was very pleasant and a 

there are still thousands of educated men who adopt the same happy prelude to the occasion. 
principles of Biblical criticism that the Age of Enlightenment 
condemned. 
ch outn num coming large 
ime in many years the 
fr the opening 
cere- 
an Of surnames were Hasting we were all 
di and son. Mr. Rowland 
in Virginia in a way very different from what one would Leslie siaaiiier of 
imagine from the One of Jefferson’s chief friends was 

George Wythe, a name ing with “ Smith,” whose house iden aaa 

| had been built by Taliaferro, which name, according tae; 

to § note supglied by the author, rhymes with Oliver.” One 

of the governors who lived at Williamsburg before the 

American Revolution was Lord Botetourt, a name that was 

pronounced so as to rhymne with “ Hottentot. for the char ds, Walter Rutherford 
a} one artists, pictures generously 

££ . ~Dhave come across an extraordinary case of addic- were a . 

—} tion to gambling on a large scale, to the distress of a man’s Bip> ic tckets and pictures the church realized £15. By 

 @ ; and, so far as I could see, with no compensating past six, through the aid of a band of willing helpers, the 
| ‘by his own labour and by the occasional employment how it all ; 

. Se een oe mesome -§ and it occurred to me that there must be artists in many of 

: mionths ago, that in five years he had gone through £9,000 in on cunpegiens to whom it would give much pleasure to 

| though in one he hed at least £100 coming ia, his wits Pleasure to individ and te 

was it to find foo for the fnmily; nnd 1 kaow where all cou 


GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 
Tercentenary Celebrations 
By Wilfred Waddington 


TH churches of General Baptist origin and foundation, that 
fo 


rmerly became Unitarian and Free Christian in thought 
and outlook and are now on the Roll of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, are situated in the 
south and west country and in South Wales. They include 
Deptford in London; Chatham, Doyer Northiam and Bessels 
Green in Kent; Billingshurst, Chichester, Ditchling and Hor- 
sham in Sussex; Godalming in Surrey; Portsmouth in Hamp- 
shire; Rushall and Trowbridge in Wiltshire; and Nottage and 
Wick in Glamorganshire. The General Baptist Assembly has 
been maintained through the years, and representatives of most 
of these congregations came together in Horsham, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 25 and 26, to celebrate the Tercentenary 
of the Assembly which was constituted at Deptford in 1654, 
soon after a number of General Baptist congregations had be- 
come established in south-eastern England. — 


At the Tuesday afternoon meeting, the Rev. H. L. Short, 
M.A., of Manchester College, Oxford, was the guest speaker; 
he was supported by Mr. C. J. Marten of Horsham, and the 
Rev. Gordon Stuart of the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, 


formerly minister of the church at Ditchling; the Rev. R. P. 


D. Thomas, M.A., of Dr. Williams’s Library, President of the 
General Baptist Assembly, was in the chair. 


Mr. Short spoke of the sustained ethos of the General 
Baptist movement, which has made a considerable and valu- 
able contribution to English nonconformity and which is still 
maintained in the spirit, the nature, the customs and traditions 
of the General Baptist churches to-day. The early General 
Baptists were mainly, poor people, tradesmen and farmers, 
who, before Luther and Calvin, revolted from authoritarian 
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fearless stands and petitions to Parliament on matters of con- 
+ al interest, especially on those of civil and religious 


_ The Rev. Gordon Stuart spoke in more personal vein of 
his own spiritual progress from baptism and a former associa- 
tion with a more orthodox Baptist church, and thence through 


Unitarianism to become minister to the General Baptist church 


at Ditchling. With deep feeling, he paid tribute to a delightful 
old meeting-house in a lovely place, and to the General Baptists 


of to-day as “a happy people, free-minded, believing. that life 


is the gift of God to be enjoyed and that it is our duty to 
communicate this enjoyment to others.” 


* 


The Tuesday evening service was conducted by the Rev. . 


J. Martin Hall, M.A., minister of Horsham, and the preacher 
was the Rev. Lawrence Redfern, M.A., B.D., of Bournemouth. 
The lessons were taken from Ecc. xliv, “Let us now praise 
famous men,” and Hebrews xi-xii “ Faith is the assurance of 
things hoped for,” and the sermon was on. the text (Psalm 
Ixxiv, 2) “ Remember thy congregation which thou hast pur- 
chased of old.” We note, in the scriptures, the importance 
which coms attached to their past; they said, “ Remember, 
remember,” as though the finest thing you can do is to remem- 
ber and the worst is to forget. e is no experience so 
illuminating nor any which binds men and women together 
so closely as when they remember together the same events. 
How good and gracious a thing it is to stand together on the 
rock from which we were hewn and to remember 300 years 
of human aspiration. Ours is a moment in eternity that cannot 
be riven from its context; our memory is not of things dead and 
pone but of an undying life, and the backward look helps us to 
ng 


ing of the ways, some went orthodox, | 
turned Unitarian and the way of freedom was chosen; thus, 
we are committed to the continuing exploration of the way 
of liberty; we will not fear or despise it, but we must be ever 


The normal business meetings of 


arrangements. 
Tribute must also be paid to the secretary of the Assembly, Mr. 
E. C. Carlier, for the splendid organization of the celebrations 


. 


x 


= 
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changed, but there remain, enshrined in these churches, the 
reality of he. poy of Jesus and, 
the communities where urches are situa charity an | 
Whilst some of them turned to violence. others, reading the  ‘0!¢fation. When the churches of the General Baptist Assembly : 
Bible in their own tongue, turned to quietness and a simple tS 
faith, seeking to follow, as far as they understood it, the way , 
and seeking to understand it and be ready to stand for intellectual 
widen cach spiritual liberty at a time when there is not too much of 
group with ts special function. The oulbreak ofthe Civil thers must profound sense of personal = 
ar gave them greater freedom opportunity a 3 
General held in 1654, though, as the minutes 
show, the Assembly was not an entirely new body at that - 
tume. 
* on Wednesday morning, May 26; the annual report and state- , 
In the course of time, their revolt from authoritarianism, Went Of agcoumis were adopted, and the ladice of the 
their desire for a non-technical religion, and their strong Siaesecae : Grateful thanks were expressed to ; 
emphasis on the good life led them, under the influence of congregation. ; the : 
Matthew Caffyn, towards Unitarianism. The Midland churches M- Hall and the Horsham congregation for the most Beer | 
cut themselves off and joined the Calvinistic Baptists, now the Provision of communal and overnight hospitality for 
largesi nonconformist denomination in the world, no longer 
Calvinist but now mearer to the original General Baptist 
position. The General Baptist remnant in the southern aa ~ grievous | 
they ta tall nen and 284 to all those who contributed to these most happy and 
“Son Bolton : Unity Church : The annual Sunday School Sermons, 
one of the most popular events in the life of the Church, were held. 
: generations of General ne gy father was assistant such a feature of the occasion. 1 the morning was cold and — 
secretary at Worship Street, from 1870-84, and join: rain held suse 130 
secretary with his brother to 1891. On the death of his father, and adults to take part in the procession around the 
Mr. Marten found a bundle of from 1840 onwards, neighbouring streets. Whe 
and other papers and with the help of these and a copious ‘Joyce Hazlehurst of Horwich, and the Rev. E. Shirvell Price 
memory of later events, he gave a most interesting and enter- 
ain’ contents, practices aud per- which filled the Church to capacity. Special music 
the abe ths was provided the choir and, as always, Littie Singers” 
© swayin > some of the total proceeds the day, im collections and donations, 


— 


wi 
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was presented to the 1954 Annual Meetings 

ucklow on May 28 by Mr. Geoffrey Waywell. It emphasi 
of the had Neen very active 


__. "The President of the League, Miss Nora Jackson, of Bury, 
has visited all but two of the Regions and many of the branches 


The U.Y.P.L. Camp at Kinver has 
of the Midland 


U. 


Sylvia Tempest of Bradford has made the new, 
You 
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confidence shown. by the younger members at the 1954 Annual 
Meetings of the League. Lok 

The League sent nine members to the International 
Religious Fellowship Conference in Holland, and entertained 
two young people from the Swiss Zwinglibund in Mancheste:. 
It will be represented in America this year by Geoffrey Had- 
don of ep tbareages and at the 1954 I.R.F. Conference in 


Support the Younger Members 


year of interesting and well organized rallies. “ Not 
of our U.Y.P.L. members are either regionally i 
minded.” The Merseyside Region has been dormant. A small, 


overnight a hive of 
enjoying the firm 


| 

YOUTH SUPPLEMEN 
BY THE UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE'S LEAGUE 

| i at Great Hucklow on May 28 and 29 and are reported in this 

| THE YEAR IN THE LEAGUE 
of 1954-55 Annual Report In conclusion Mr. Maywell writes: “ During my visits to 
| j sc Region ales and branch meetings 1 have met many young 

‘| people, at times only one or two trying to something 
ae Annual Report of the General Secretary of the League organized. Some, of pF a had to Pe iol. because of lack of 
crease in num 1S 
| younger than ever, members taking office in many branches 
i at the age of 15. So we need not this year appeal to give 
: opgoruanity to younger members but ask instead for support 
encouragement for them. 

; Membership and Finance Let it be our aim to explore the churches that have no 

The total membership of the League is 1,120 compared U.Y.P.L. branch. In most of our churches there are some 

with 1,150 a year ago. The slight decrease seems to have taken young people. We Se en- 

able these young people to enjoy the happy wship that 

7 The average age the League has probably fallen more U.Y.P.L. offers.” 

Fy as many Full Members aged 15 to 21 as there were aged 22 to 

4 30. Thi ratio in these age changed from 

| 2:1 10.4: 1. Five new branches, at Chowbent, Golders Green, REPORTS FROM THE REGIONS 

7 Halifax, Hull and York, and the loss of one branch, Pendleton, In Brief 
| bring the number of affiliated branches to 51. : 

+ “The finances of the League have been improved by better "THE Region Secretaries’ reports probably give greater 
wot pleasure than any other. The varying accents of their | 
= | way. But the publicity and expansion work and a readers transport the hearer from one end of the country to the 
= | new stock of badges will make heavy demands. other in quick succession to show a bird’s eye view of a com- 
mon pattern of ideals and effort. 

Unitarian Rev. Dudley Richards Secretary of the keen Midland Kegion votes its first year OF 

4 the League is now developing. On Youth Sunday collections regional rallies. The full and fascinating programme _ 

| were received from a number of churches where there is at North-East Lancashire Region, including a rally with Rev. 

if had more use this year =» | “The North-West Region’s main activities have been 

| Region and the hard = issionary work for Wythenshawe church and a refresher 
| Bromwich branch in course for U.Y P-L. branch officers. 
dge by young _ The South-East Region has become 

) cab. of the country with the scale of its activities on Youth Sunday 
enthusiasm its rallies and contacts have about not. 
over ” af ideas to head year, THE AMERICAN FUND 
now 
wal Mectings and National September Rally £55, thank very sincerely the many coutbators, late: 

teeth ia October and. plans to speak in many centres during the 
— winter, as well as write articies about his experiences. 
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212 


TRUTH AND CERTAINTY 
by A. VICTOR MURRAY 
(President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge) 
: Essex Hall Lecture 1954 


’ 2/-, by post 2/2 
FREEDOM, AUTHORITY AND LIBERAL 


_. by F. KENWORTHY, M.A., B.D. 
No. 18 in Religion in a Changing World series 


1/6, by post 1/8 


by RAYMOND V. HOLT, B.Litt., M.A. 
No. 19 in Religion in a Changing World series 


a 1/6, by post 1/8 
In the Press 


LEADERS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


by S. H. MELLONE, M.A., DSc. 
Probable price 15/- 


‘THE LINDSEY PRES 


14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.i 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PROCTER & CO.. Estate Agents, Insurance Brokers, Building 
Society Agents, House purchase arranged. Insurances of all kinds. 
Life, Fire, Accident, Phird Party, Loss of Profits, Sickness. Willow 


House, Waterfoot, Rossendale, Lancs. Rossendale 253. 


HOMELY HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION. Pretty country 
towa. Suitable for and gent, or two sharing Good bus 
service, and near Particulars to: Mrs. Lorden, 60 Ashford 
Road, Tenterden, Kent. 


YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS! A few vacancies now and uniil 
at quiet Private Hotel used by Unitariaas, 


gregaton who 
absence, and 
te the business side of the church 
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UNITARIAN COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
Close of Session Proceedings and Centenary Celebrations 

Tuesday, June 29, 1954 
3 p.m.: Sermons by Mr. J. M. Quirk, Mr. S. H. Knight, and 
7 Mr. E. Shaw. 
4 p.m.: Centenary Address by DR. MORTIMER RO 
7 p.m.: SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING AND DEDICATION 


In the matter of the Charity of PRISCILLA LECONBY and others 
for the Poor, in the City of Chester. 


Charity Commission 
In the matter of the following Charities in the City of CHESTER: 


1) MATTHEW HENRYS (UNITARIAN) CHAPEL IN 
. TRINITY STREET. 


WILLIAM TRAFFORD. 


| | 
| to Commemorate the Centenary of the College and 
VALEDICTORY SERVICE for the students, 
| 7 in BROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON. Preacher : 
- REV. LAWRENCE REDFERN, M.A., B.D. (President 
| Friends of the College are most cordially invited to attend. 
Z a Past students who intend to be present at the Service are asked 
to inform Rev. F. Kenworthy. 
B.78764 
LEGAL NOTICES 
- ai The Charity Commissioners for England and Wales hereby 
' give notice that they propose to establish a Scheme for the regula- 
tion of the Charity after the expiration of one calendar month. 
at the Offices of Jolliffe, Wickham & Wood, Solicitors, 13 St. John 
F may be sent within 21 days to the Secretary, Charity Commission, 
B.78764 
In the matter of the Charity of Tisnothy Deen for poor Ministers 
. | The Charity Commissioners for England and Wales hereby 
month, to establish a Scheme for the regulation of the Charity. 
at Offices olliffe, Wickham ood, Solicitors. 
informative brochures free. 54-8 gns. weekly, including full board, Street, Chester, and copies can be purchased at the Office of the 
Se ee ee ee Two Commissioners at the price of 4d. cach. Objections or suggestions 
Lounges. -Vegetarian. NORMAN- may, within 21 days, be sent to the Secretary, Charity Commission.. 
: HURST, Sea-front, St. Leonards, Sussex. Opposite boating, Ryder Street James's, London, S.W.1. 
own beach tent. Best positi Smile Promecade faciag fall Soutk, 
LADY REQUIRES COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to under- 
; suburb North London. He'p given. Reply 
| POSIUM. CAXTON HALL SWL FRIDAY TUNE 25. 7.3 
(Canon Dr. Abdul Kader, MA. Ph.D. 
| : (islamic Cultaral Centre), Mr. Wallace Bell (Council of Christians (4) GIFT. 
M.A. (Weigh House Church). Adm'ssion The Charity Commissioners for England and Wales hereby 
Free. World Congress of Faiths tire that they to Sox he 
Liverpool: Hope Street Church: was a matier for rejoicing 
testing” te Sircet, Chester, and copies can sed at the Office of the 
the services during his 2 Ss Gf Each 
and for his 1S Holborn, London, 


